Ammal  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Rural  District  of  Leeds  ( Roundhay  and  Seacroft )  for 
the  twelve  months  ended  December  31  st,  1900. 


The  deaths  in  the  district  this  year  number  in  all  77.  Of  these,  37  are  deaths  of 
patients  in  the  Manston  Hospital,  from  Leeds ;  two  in  Roundhay  are  suicides  of  outsiders 
in  the  Park  lake ;  and  two  others,  in  Seacroft,  are  of  persons  who  were  not  resident — one 
killed  by  a  bicycle  accident  in  passing  through  the  village,  the  other  a  visitor  to  the  Flower 
Show,  who  dropped  dead  from  heart  disease.  Altogether,  therefore,  36  only  of  this  list 
concern  our  statistics  (though  I  may  add  the  suicides  in  the  Park  lake  are  a  regularly 
recurring  item  in  our  annual  death  returns),  but  from  the  definition  of  “non-resident”  in  the 
accompanying  tables,  I  have  there  to  include  these  four  persons  in  the  corrected  rate. 

For  the  increase  by  reason  of  births  and  occupation  of  the  newly-inhabited  houses  in 
Roundhay,  one  may  fairly  add  100  to  last  year’s  estimate  of  the  population,  making  it  3,540. 
As  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  I  believe  that  the  population  in  Seacroft  has  hardly  varied  in  the 
last  ten  years  :  it  may  then  be  reckoned  at  1,160,  counting  the  permanent  staff  of  the 
Manston  Hospital,  and  Roundhay  at  2,380. 

At  this  estimate,  and  allowing  180  for  the  number  of  patients  in  the  Hospital  at  any 
given  time,  the  total  uncorrected  death-rate  for  the  district  will  be  20  y.  Corrected,  leaving 
out  the  37  deaths  at  the  Hospital  (and  leaving  out  the  fluctuating  population  of  the  Hospital 
also),  it  will  amount  to  11-3.  Correcting  still  further,  and  not  counting  the  foreign  suicides 
and  accidents,  it  amounts  to  iO'Oi. 

For  Seacroft  alone,  correcting  in  the  same  way,  the  rate  will  then  be  1 3’9,  the  deaths  of 
residents  being  16,  i.e.,  18  with  the  two  foreign  deaths.  In  Roundhay  the  deaths  are  22, 
counting  in  the  two  suicides  ;  and  the  rate,  corrected,  will  then  be  8-4  per  mille. 

There  has  been  one  death  from  scarlet  fever  in  Roundhay,  one  from  whooping  cough  in 
Seacroft.  There  has  not  been  any  other  death  from  disease  of  this  kind,  and  for  the  whole 
district  the  zymotic  death-rate  will  then  be  '56  per  mille.  From  phthisis,  i.e.,  tubercular 
disease  of  the  lungs,  the  deaths  have  also  been  2,  one  in  each  district — a  death-rate  of  ‘5 6 
again.  From  tubercular  diseases  of  all  kinds,  including  phthisis,  the  deaths  have  been  5, 
four  belonging  to  Seacroft,  making  a  tubercular  death-rate  in  that  locality  of  3-45  as  against 
•4  per  mille  in  Roundhay.  Of  respiratory  diseases  altogether  10  died,  six  in  Roundhay,  eight 
in  Seacroft,  giving  a  total  rate  of  2'8  ;  respective  rates,  2'5  and  &8g. 

The  births  number  53  in  all,  giving  a  birth-rate  of  I4’9  per  thousand.  There  have  been 
4  deaths  under  one  year,  giving  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  94  per  each  thousand  born. 

I  have  only  lately  been  able  to  ascertain  what  was  the  house-rate  of  the  population  of 
Roundhay  at  the  last  Census,  viz.,  5-03  per  house.  It  is  obvious  that  I  have  over-estimated 
the  population  of  that  part  of  our  district  for  the  last  four  years,  if  the  Census  correctly 
represents  the  average  population  throughout  the  year.  I  had  taken  as  the  basis  of  my 
calculation  the  average  population  per  house  of  upwards  of  iOO  houses,  the  number  of 
occupants  of  which  I  knew,  and  which  included  the  most  thinly-populated  of  all — the 
almshouses;  and  from  that  basis  I  had  felt  justified  in  assuming  an  average  of  considerably 
more  than  6,  perhaps  7,  per  house.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  that  in  ten  years  the  house- 
rate  should  have  increased  by  nearly  2.  I  have  not  altered  my  figures,  for  the  Census  this 
year  will  set  that  right,  and,  moreover,  the  error  extends  over  several  years.  Therefore, 
I  have  contented  myself  with  drawing  attention  to  the  probable  error,  which  makes  the 
death-rate  for  the  united  district,  and  for  Roundhay,  probably  a  little  too  low  for  that 
period. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  have  had  a  quite  healthy  year.  There  has  been  no  real 
epidemic,  though  in  Roundhay  there  have  been  a  number  of  sporadic  cases  of  scarlet  fever. 
A  number  of  these  were  traceable  to  infection  during  holidays  at  the  seaside.  Bridlington 
has  been  responsible  for  several  of  these  cases  this  year.  In  no  case  that  I  know  of  has  the 
disease  spread  beyond  the  house  where  it  first  showed  itself,  and  the  schools  have  not  had 
to  be  closed  at  all  for  the  year  past. 

Special  instructions  have  been  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  this  year  for  the 
guidance  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  in  the  preparation  of  their  annual  reports  for  1900,  to 
the  effect  that  “these  reports  are  for  the  information  of  the  Board  and  of  the  County  Councils, 
as  well  as  for  the  special  District  Council,  and  that  a  statement  of  circumstances  which  may 
seem  superfluous  for  the  latter  may  be  needed  for  the  former.”  These  instructions  are  my 
apology  for  much  which  follows  that  will  seem  unnecessary  to  the  District  Council. 

The  district  of  Roundhay  and  Seacroft  in  the  main  lies  at  a  considerable  elevation,  the 
two  parishes  standing,  roughly  speaking,  on  hills,  and  being  separated  by  a  valley  running 
S.S.W.  and  N.N.E.  Roundhay  at  its  highest  point  reaches  a  level  of  410  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  Seacroft  somewhat  above  300.  The  higher  portions  of  the  two  parishes  are  on  the  whole 
the  most  populous,  the  single  exception  being  on  the  Wetherby  Road,  close  by  the  Park 
entrance,  where  building  has  of  late  years  been  extensively  carried  on.  The  geological 
character  of  the  soil  is  mainly  either  shale  or  sandstone.  At  the  northernmost  part  of 
Roundhay  there  is  an  outcrop  of  millstone  grit,  which  is  exposed  for  only  a  short  distance, 
when  a  fault  brings  shale  to  the  surface.  Further  south  and  east  you  come  on  sandstone, 
which  is  the  superficial  layer  apparent  over  the  greater  part  of  Roundhay.  Eastwards,  on  the 
Shad  well  side,  Roundhay  lies  close  to  the  limestone.  Further  south  still,  towards  Seacroft, 
you  come  on  a  long  and  exceedingly  definite  fault  running  S.W.  to  N.E.,  which  brings  a 
higher  bed  of  shale  to  the  surface  ;  and  higher  or  lower  beds  of  shale,  with  here  and  there 
small  outcrops  of  sandstone,  are  the  strata  on  which  Seacroft  stands.  All  the  superficial 
strata  throughout  the  district  are  intersected  by  coal  beds  of  more  or  less  age,  all  being  of 
the  lower  coal  measures. 

The  district  is  sharply  divided  in  another  way  by  the  character  of  the  population, 
Roundhay  being  in  both  its  older  and  newer  parts  a  residential  suburb  of  Leeds  for  the 
better-to-do  classes  and  their  dependents,  with  a  sprinkling  of  farmers,  while  Seacroft  is 
mainly  inhabited  by  the  working  class — agricultural  labourers  and  miners,  with  some  ad¬ 
mixture  of  town  workers,  clerks  and  the  like.  Roundhay  is  rapidly  increasing,  while  Seacroft 
is  practically  stationary,  very  few  houses  having  been  built  there  within  the  last  40  years. 
What  houses  there  are  have  not  been  laid  out  on  any  preconceived  plan,  except  so  far  as 
the  green  and  the  main  road  have  dictated  boundaries  which  the  builders  must  not  pass. 
In  Roundhay  the  houses  in  which  modern  conveniences  are  lacking  are  the  exception  ;  in 
Seacroft  they  are  the  rule.  The  houses  for  the  working  classes  which  exist  in  Roundhay — 
except  those  which  have  been  built  for  the  immediate  dependents  of  the  newer  and  wealthier 
houses — are  mostly  old.  I  have  had  to  draw  your  attention  to  several  groups  of  these  in  the 
past  few  years  for  defects  which  have  in  some  cases  been  remedied.  The  row  of  houses 
adjoining  the  “  Mansion  ”  in  Roundhay  Park  used  to  be  wofully  deficient  in  drainage,  but  at 
the  end  of  last  year,  when  the  facts  were  laid  before  the  Medical  Officer  for  Leeds,  the  faults 
were  promptly  remedied,  and  the  houses  are  now  connected  with  the  sewer.  The  Lodge  on 
the  Wetherby  Road  has  been  reported  to  the  Corporation  also  as  being  overcrowded  and 
unwholesome  from  damp.  There  are  other  old  cottages  in  Roundhay,  in  the  Park  and  out  of 
it,  which  exhibit  the  usual  defects  of  the  country  cottage.  The  newer  cottage  houses,  which  are 
practically  all  coachmen’s  or  gardeners’  houses,  or  the  like,  seem  to  be  as  a  rule  fairly  good  of 
their  kind.  In  the  other  part  of  the  district  (Seacroft)  none  of  the  houses  are  new.  They  are 
not  worse  than  the  houses  of  the  same  class  in  the  ordinary  village,  but  the  conditions  are  at 
least  no  better:  and  it  is  to  conditions  such  as  these  that  I  believe  the  smallness  of  the  difference 
between  urban  and  rural  death-rates  is  due.  Except  for  the  freer  air  space  round  about,  the 
village  slum  is  not  better  than  the  town  slum,  and  the  better  working-class  houses  are 
distinctly  not  so  good.  If  the  artizan  in  the  towns  had  to  live  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  working-man  of  the  same  relative  status  in  the  country,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  urban 
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death-rate  would  be  much  higher  than  it  is.  Nowhere  in  the  country  is  there  corporate  action 
taken  to  improve  this  class  of  dwelling :  no  public  body  ever  builds  for  the  working-man  houses 
as  a  type  to  be  followed  by  private  enterprise,  or  as  a  deliberate  attempt  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  working-men’s  living — the  only  probable  solution,  as  political  economists  have  taught, 
of  the  present  antagonism  between  capital  and  labour.  The  scourge  of  tuberculosis  requires 
two  factors  to  make  it  generally  operative,  the  germ  and  a  fertile  medium.  If  there  is  a 
constant  factor  in  preparing  the  “  soil  ”  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  it  has  over  and  over  again 
been  proved,  is  even  popularly  supposed,  to  be  damp  ;  and  I  find  that  as  a  rule  country 
cottages  are  damp,  and  that  there  are  very  many  samples  in  our  district.  Practically  all  are 
set  right  on  the  ground,  with  a  thin  lining  of  imperfect  and  brittle  flags  between  dwellers  and 
the  soil :  many  are  even  below  the  level  of  the  ground  round  about,  and  the  soil  may  be 
backed  up  against  one  or  more  of  the  walls.  Frequently  the  arrangements  for  carrying  off 
the  rain  water  above  or  below  the  ground  are  defective.  Damp-proof  courses  are  unknown 
in  this  class  of  house  :  the  roofing  is  often  of  stone  slates,  which  are  not  weather-proof.  I  do 
not  think  the  roofs  are  ever  felted.  There  is  paving  generally  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  houses,  but  in  wet  weather  that  is  merely  an  oasis  of  dry  ground  in  a  desert  of  mud. 

Three  houses  are  under  condemnation  of  demolition,  if  not  repaired  within  a  given 
time :  two  houses  have  lately  been  pulled  down  in  Seacroft  voluntarily  by  the  owner.  There 
is  only  one  spot  in  the  district  where  there  is  overcrowding  of  houses  on  a  given  area, 
i.e.,  where  in  Seacroft  a  group  of  houses  which  go  by  the  name  of  “Backhouse’s  Yard”  have 
been  built  close  up  to  the  road  facing  the  School.  As  a  whole,  the  houses  of  this  class  are 
exceedingly  clean  and  well  kept.  New  houses  in  Roundhay  are  now  required  to  be  built  in 
accordance  with  the  Bye  Laws  passed  by  the  District  Council. 

Sewerage. — A  large  part  of  Roundhay  is  now  connected  with  the  Leeds  system.  That 
part  includes  practically  all  of  the  houses  in  the  Park,  at  its  north  and  west,  and  on  the 
Wetherby  Road,  near  the  main  gates.  The  older  part,  consisting  of  old-fashioned  good 
houses  and  their  servants’  houses,  with  a  sprinkling  of  farmers’,  and  of  new  dwelling-houses 
of  a  less  expensive  kind,  is  still  draining  into  cesspools.  These  are  not  generally  impervious, 
i.e.,  they  are  made  so  as  to  allow  of  soakage  into  the  soil,  and  so  avoid  frequent  emptyings. 
Often  they  have  been  made  with  an  overflow  pipe,  but  this  has  been  remedied  whenever 
found.  In  these  houses  the  drainage,  or  rather  want  of  it,  constitutes  a  constant  danger, 
until  some  serious  illness  directs  attention  to  the  question  ;  and,  when  the  whole  is  laid  bare, 
there  are  faults,  as  I  have  several  times  found,  so  wilful  or  so  stupid  as  to  be  incredible  had 
one  not  seen  them.  The  cesspools  have  to  be  emptied  at  owner’s  expense. 

The  main  part  of  Seacroft  below  the  Green  is  now  provided  and  connected  with  a  good 
efficient  sewer.  The  Crossgates  part  of  Seacroft  still  lacks  drainage,  however,  and  there  is  a 
constantly  recurring  nuisance  on  the  Crossgates  Green,  as  well  as  in  a  row  of  houses  in  the 
“  Orchard,”  Crossgates.  This  latter  drains  into  a  cesspool  close  up  to  the  houses,  which 
I  have  often  noticed  to  be  offensive. 

In  Roundhay  all  the  better  class  of  houses  are  provided  with  water  closets,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  newer  cheaper  ones.  The  older  cottages  have  privies,  as  have  all  the  houses 
in  Seacroft,  save  six.  These  are  emptied  once  a  quarter  by  contract  with  the  Council ; 
a  few,  however,  are  emptied  by  the  owners  for  their  own  convenience.  In  the  summer 
months  they  are  emptied  monthly,  a  system  which,  with  attention  to  other  accumulations  of 
decaying  matter,  seems  to  have  been  effectual  in  checking  epidemic  diarrhoea,  for  there  has 
never  been  such  an  epidemic  in  Seacroft  since  it  was  adopted,  though  at  times  diarrhoea  has 
been  excessively  prevalent  all  around.  House  refuse  is  either  burnt  or  thrown  into  the  ashpits, 
which  generally  are  one  with  the  privies.  A  few  of  these  ashpits  yet  remain  uncovered. 

The  water  supply  is  generally  from  Leeds,  but  there  are  a  number  of  isolated  houses 
where  the  expense  presumably  would  be  too  great  for  it  to  be  supplied  there.  Among  these 
are  several  dairy  farms,  one  of  which  this  past  year  fell  under  suspicion  of  being  responsible 
for  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  in  Leeds.  But  though  the  water  was  very  rich  in  chlorides, 
it  was  found  that  the  grounds  were  not  sufficient  to  justify  more  than  the  transient  suspicion. 
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There  are  other  farms  which  have  to  rely  on  local  supplies,  and  which  in  dry  weather  are 
severely  put  to  it  to  find  enough  for  the  cows.  In  at  least  one  case  surface  water  is  used  :  the 
gathering  ground  is  pasture  land,  but  if  ever  it  should  be  turned  into  arable  land,  and 
manure  dug  in,  that  source  might  be  dangerously  tainted.  With  the  purchase  of  the 
Killingbeck  estate  by  Leeds,  the  danger  from  the  drinking  of  the  Lake  water  is  at  last 
wholly  removed  from  our  district.  In  general  the  water,  other  than  Leeds  water,  which  is 
drunk,  seems  to  be  beyond  suspicion. 

There  are  25  cowsheds  in  the  district,  all  of  which  are  well  and  cleanly  kept,  and  the 
majority  of  them  are  of  distinctly  good  type.  In  several  the  superstition  lingers  that 
darkness  is  essential  for  a  supply  of  rich  milk  ;  and  there  is  accordingly  not  quite  enough  light 
in  some  of  the  cowsheds.  Otherwise,  with  some  alterations  that  have  been  made  this  year, 
there  is  little  to  find  fault  with,  beyond  the  deficiencies  in  water  supply  to  which  I  have 
adverted. 

There  are  four  slaughter-houses,  all  in  Seacroft.  Three  of  them  are  distinctly  too  near 
neighbouring  houses  ;  one  of  these  three  has  not  been  built  for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  the 
fourth  which  is  not  so  badly  placed.  They  are  well  kept,  and  are  as  little  of  a  nuisance  as 
their  position  allows  of.  But  I  should  like  to  urge  that  the  Council  adopt  that  part  of  the 
“Public  Health  Act”  which  relates  to  slaughter-houses,  so  that  these  may  be  registered.  At 
present  we  have  no  control  over  the  slaughterers,  unless  they  commit  a  nuisance ;  and  it  is  a 
duty  that  we  owe  to  the  towns  that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  a  practice  which  I  know  to  prevail 
in  the  country  roundabout — of  slaughtering  a  suspected  beast  on  the  owner’s  premises  for 
surreptitious  sale  in  Leeds.  If  such  an  animal  could  only  be  killed  on  registered  premises, 
this  would  hardly  occur.  It  is  my  experience  that  such  meat  is  not  sold,  nor  is  any  attempt 
made  to  sell  it,  in  the  country  ;  but  I  have  known  of  several  cases  where  such  meat  has  been 
sent  to  Leeds,  escaped  notice,  and  been  sold. 

There  are  no  lodging  houses,  factories,  or  offensive  trades  in  the  district.  There  is  only 
one  chimney  which  can  issue  smoke  on  any  large  scale,  and  that  is  now  under  control,  in 
answer  to  several  warnings. 

With  regard  to  nuisances  in  hand  or  abated  throughout  the  year,  vide  Table  C, 
annexed. 

With  regard  to  isolation  of  infectious  diseases,  an  arrangement  has  been  made,  which 
comes  into  force  when  the  Leeds  Authority  shall  have  twelve  beds  in  their  new  Smallpox 
Hospital,  whereby  they  reserve  to  the  District  Council  two  beds  for  infectious  diseases,  other 
than  smallpox,  and  one  male  and  one  female  bed  for  smallpox,  as  an  absolute  right,  for  a 
payment  of  at  least  £ 200  yearly,  plus  the  cost  of  removals,  which  is  to  be  a  charge  in  any 
case.  If  need  be,  and  if  the  Leeds  Authority  are  able,  they  will  accommodate  more  cases. 
If  such  a  number  of  patients  have  been  sent  in  in  any  year  that  the  cost  at  the  stipulated  rate 
exceeds  the  £200,  the  District  Council  are  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £3  3s.  per  head  per  week  for 
all  beyond  that  minimum.  Till  then,  such  cases  must  be  isolated,  as  well  as  can  be,  at  home  ; 
but  in  exceptionally  urgent  cases  the  Leeds  Authority  have  always  hitherto  met  the  wishes 
of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  where  possible;  as,  for  instance,  this  year  in  the  case  of  a 
travelling  showman  whose  family  developed  scarlet  fever  while  he  was  located  in  Seacroft. 
The  houses  are  commonly  disinfected,  with  the  clothing  and  bedding,  by  thorough  fumigation 
with  formalin.  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  second  case  traceable  to  infection  after  this  has 
been  done.  The  better-to-do  classes  generally,  however,  have  their  houses  and  furniture 
disinfected  by  the  Leeds  Authority,  at  their  own  cost. 

B.  BASKETT,  M.B.  Oxon. 

January ,  1901. 
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